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which was the conquering and which the conquered,
which of the two established the laws, the religion,
and the arts of the country, and which, produced the
greatest number of national teachers, popular poets,
and successful demagogues. All these questions are
of a purely Historical character, and the science which
has to borrow so much, from historical sources, might
well be considered an anomaly in the sphere of the
physical sciences.

Now, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that
among the physical sciences none is so intimately
connected with the history of man as the science of
language. But a similar connection, though in a less
degree, can be shown to exist between other branches
of physical research and the history of man. In
zoology, for instance, it is of some importance to know
at what particular period of history, in what country,
.and for what purposes certain animals were tamed
and domesticated. In ethnology, a science, we may
remark in. passing, quite distinct from the science of
language, it would be difficult to account for tho
Caucasian stamp impressed on the Mongolian, race in
Hungary, or on the Tatar race in Turkey, unless we
knew from written documents the migrations and
settlements of. the Mongolic and Tataric tribes in
Europe. A botanist, again, comparing several speci-
mens of rye, would find it difficult to account for their
respective peculiarities, unless he knew that in some
parts of the world this plant has been cultivated for
centuries, whereas in other regions, as for instance in
Mount Caucasus, it is still allowed to grow wild.
Plants have their own countries, like races; and the